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was not prepared to rely only on patriotic feeling. Terror played a large
part in his scheme. Managers who failed to achieve their targets were
treated as traitors; trade unions were deprived of freedom and converted
into task-masters; women and children were forced to undertake heavy
manual labour; and vast armies of peasants were conscripted for industrial
work, for which they had no aptitude or inclination, hundreds of miles
away from their homes. The price of progress in terms of human suffering
was high and the concentration of effort on heavy industry necessarily
meant that living conditions deteriorated rapidly.
In the period of the second Five Year Plan, Stalin learned to use the
carrot as well as the stick. It is not easy to take a balanced view of some
aspects of these developments. Russian workers were easygoing and it
was natural and perhaps reasonable for the Communists to hold up to
them the example of Stakhanov, who in one shift produced fourteen
times as much coal as was customary. The exception, however, soon be-
came the norm and since unions were no longer the protectors of the
workers, men, women and children were driven past endurance. Those
who could stand the pace became 'heroes of the production front' and
received every possible reward, while those who lagged behind were
liable to severe penalties.
The principle of equality had been completely abandoned, and Lenin's
dictum that nobody should earn more than a skilled labourer was quietly
forgotten. With the passing of the years the economic and social gap
between different classes grew continually and a position was soon
reached in which the disparities of income between rich and poor, after
allowance is made for taxation, were greater in Russia than in England.
A vast new army of technologists was called into being and they, along
with the higher rungs of the bureaucracy, formed the privileged classes.
Even in the Party itself, the proletariat began to count for less and
less and at a time when social and economic gulfs were -being nar-
rowed in Western Europe, they widened considerably in the Father-
land of Communism.
As a result of the combination of terror, inducement and privilege and
the tremendous driving force which emanated from Stalin himself,
production and the national economic strength grew in a way that even
the most fervent Communist of 1927 could never have dreamed possible.
Under normal circumstances this kind of drive could not have been kept
up for ever and by about 1939 a stage had been reached when some
relaxation of the pressure and some diversion of energy to the production
of consumer goods was required. At this stage the War interfered with